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race, class, and {my personal favorite) technology? As you 
would expect from articles mostly dating between 1983 and 
1995, these articles focus on the configuration of past divisions 
of labor, the role of gender in negotiating power and influence, 
and ancient categories of gender difference. But because there is 
no discussion of the contested issues within the gender research 
community, one gets the impression there 1s widespread agree- 
ment as to what researchers should be doing and how to go about 
it. This simply 1s not so. Summarizing some of these recent (and 
ongoing) debates involving complex ontological, epistemo- 
logical, methodological, interpretive, and political controver- 
sies—miany of which derive from reactions to the articles in this 
volume—would have made an excellent concluding essay, and I 
know these editors are up to the task. 

I also found it troubling that the editors put a glossary in the 
front of the book detining such terms as gender, gender attribu- 
tion, gender ideology, gender role, sex, and sex roles. I under- 
stand why they did this given the intended audience, but it 
wrongly implies that the subsequent articles define(d) the terms 
similarly. In fact, the very use of a glossary tends to fix these 
concepts in ways that, again, mask important debates about 
them. I also wonder why the authors decided to include Spec- 
tor’s [983 “Task Differentiation” essay, given that she has since 
gone on record as rejecting it (and rightly so). In its place, I think 
the volume would have been better served by at least one article 
on either feminist philosophy or feminist methodology (in ar- 
chaeology), or the impact of gender inquiry on epistemology 
and/or fieldwork. And it certainly would have been appropriate 
to include a piece explicitly arguing the macroscale importance 
of a dynamic as seemingly interpersonal as gender, such as Sil- 
verblatt’s 1988 “Women in States” (Annual Review of Anthro- 
pology 17:427-460). Finally, now that the concepts “gender” 
and ‘““woman” are being subjected to critical scrutiny in archae- 
ology, it’s too bad the editors did not use this opportunity to sug- 
gest the need for a reconsideration of “man” and “masculinity” 
(especially as Knapp’s piece barely scratches the surface). This 
is one of the (many) logical next steps in gender archaeology, 
and if this volume hopes to inspire its student audience and sug- 
gest future avenues of inquiry, this would have made an appro- 
priate concluding comment. 

But perhaps I’m expecting too much from here; it may wel! be 
that the impact of gender research on archaeological method, 
theory, interpretation, and practice is simply too much to cover 
in one affordable volume! 

These comments aside, this volume provides a solid histort- 
cal introduction to the topic of gender research in archaeology. 
For students, especially, it demonstrates by concrete example 
why understanding ancient gender dynamics ts both possible 
and necessary to any anthropological appreciation of ancient so- 
cieties and culture change. While I take the introduction to task 
here (skipping over problems I found with the bibliography), 
this book should quickly and rightly become an essential text in 
all archaeological history, method, and theory courses. It would 
make a wonderful complement to Trigger’s A History of Ar- 
chaeological Thought (Cambridge, 1989) and Kehoe’s recent 
The Land of Prehistory: A Critical History of American Archae- 
ology (Routledge, 1998). The Gender reader is appropriately af- 
fordable and brings together many of the principal essays defin- 
ing the contemporary (and future?) contours of Anglo American 
archaeology interested in peopling the past. For these reasons tt 


is an indispensabie resource that belongs in all our libraries (per- 
sonal and institutional )—and especially the classroom. 
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In this broad regional survey of prehistoric warfare in the 
American Southwest, Steven LeBlanc boldly goes where few 
have dared to tread. Synthesizing a diverse and often conflicting 
body of literature pertaining to evidence of warfare tn three ma- 
jor geographic areas (Anasazi, Hohokam, and Mogollon), he 
sets out to demonstrate not only the existence of warfare in the 
prehistoric Southwest, but more importantly, to explore its role 
in shaping the social landscape of this region. In eight well-con- 
figured chapters, the author argues that the Southwest expen- 
enced almost continuous warfare during the last 1,500 years be- 
fore European contact and makes a case for causal links between 
patterns of warfare, population size, and changing climatic con- 
ditions. He concludes with a provocative discussion of the 
broader implications of this embattled past for social evolution 
in the Southwest. 

The volume begins with a short overview of anthropological 
research on the causes, conduct, and consequences of primitive 
warfare. A few more references to the ethnographic literature 
would have been nice, but the discussion is sufficient to famil- 
larize the reader with the intellectual milieu that informed this 
research. LeBlanc’s “archaeological conception of warfare” as 
presented tn this chapter seems a bit limiting 1n terms of archae- 
ological interpretation. By his account, “a problem with the term 
warfare is that it becomes equated with actual fighting,” but 
should instead be “more broadly looked at in terms of defensive 
needs, with actual serious hostilities possibly being less com- 
mon” (p. 8). He has a point, but we still have to distinguish be- 
tween the occurrence of warfare and the response to warfare; in- 
deed, the threat of warfare may actually lead to peace. Further, 
while psychological tactics no doubt compose an important 
component of intergroup conflict, a problem with this definition 
for the archaeological record 1s that it does not take into account 
the potential lag time between escalating violence and a re- 
sponse in settlement behavior sufficient to show up archae- 
ologically (if such a response does in fact ever occur), circum- 
stances that could have important implications both for 
identifying warfare in the archaeological record and for inter- 
preting its causation. This introductory chapter concludes witha 
short and succinct discussion of Southwest culture history that 
provides essential background for those unfamiliar with the re- 
gion and a brief glimpse of the dialogue tocome. 

In the following chapter, LeBlanc builds on a 1994 review by 
Wilcox and Haas in Themes in Southwest Prehistory (George J. 
Gumerman, ed., School of American Research Press) to expli- 
cate the different lines of archaeological evidence he will use to 
construct his argument for the nature and prevalence of prehis- 
toric Southwestern wartare. These include shifts in settlement 
size, location, and configuration, the burning of sites and 


structures, and evidence for traumatic death. This is an inclusive 
and nicely illustrated discussion, and | can only take the author 
to task for his tendency to downplay the importance of the skele- 
tal evidence for warfare. His argument that skeletal data “are not 
essential—nor, in fact, do they provide much insight into the na- 
ture of warfare’ (p.55)seems to follow on his belief that skeletal 
evidence for violence is and will remain rare in the Southwest 
(belied by his later emphasis on “unburied bodies’ as an impor- 
tant line of evidence for war). In fact, skeletal remains can pro- 
vide a wealth of information relevant to wartare, including the 
identity of both combatants and victims, the scale and lethality 
of conflict, the types of weapons used, and the intent of the ag- 
gressors. Furthermore, such an emphasis on settlement data 
over skeletal data could lead to false conclusions. In the Santa 
Barbara Channel area of coastal California, for example, there ts 
very little evidence for defensive settkement behavior at a time 
when skeletal evidence 1s strongly suggestive of endemic war- 
fare. Finally, ] am unclear why LeBlanc believes that war inju- 
ries should be so rare in the archaeological record (except in re- 
gions where people cremated their dead). Even if most warriors 
killed in battle are never returned to their home village for funer- 
ary treatment, a pattern at odds with that noted for well-studied 
tribespeople such as the Yanomamo of Venezuela and the Mae 
Engaot Papua New Guinea, surely cranial fractures and at least 
some projectile injuries that did not result in death should show 
up in the bones of people that managed to survive such violent 
encounters. 

The next four chapters present a detailed discussion of the ar- 
chaeological evidence for wartare inthe Southwest. The first of 
these focuses on the evolution of war weaponry and the implica- 
tions of changing technology for understanding the nature and 
conduct of warfare. This discussion provides the reader with a 
good idea of the technology that people had at their disposal at 
different points in time and of how technology might have 
shaped the nature of interactions. This is followed by three chap- 
ters describing the evidence for warfare during three time peri- 
ods: Early (A.D. 1~900), Middle (A.D. 900-1250), and Late 
(A.D. 1250-1550). LeBlanc lays his cards on the table here and 
clearly describes the archaeological evidence he considers in- 
dicative of warfare (or its absence). Citing evidence for the con- 
struction of stockades around habitation sites, the tendency for 
sites to be located on hilltop locations, the presence of trincheras 
(hillsides with series of low walls) in some areas, a high fre- 
quency of burning and unburied bodies, and increasing aggrega- 
tion through time, he argues that endemic warfare was promi- 
nent in the Anasazi and Mogollon, but not Hohokam, areas 
during the Early Period. This time of war was followed by an ap- 
parent 250- year peaceful hiatus during the Middle Period thathe 
correlates with optimal climatic conditions (the “Mediaeval 
Warm’’) and, in the Anasazi region, the rise of a hegemonic, ex- 
pansionist polity centered in Chaco Canyon. His argument tor 
peace throughout most of the Southwest during the Middle pe- 
riod is based on the absence of significant evidence for deten- 
sive setUiement behavior or burning. For the period of climatic 
deterioration that heralds the onset of the Late Period, LeBlanc 
portrays atime of increasingly deadly interactions in all three re- 
gions that expands on notable but more limited reconstructions 
by Haas and Creamer (Stress and Warfare among the Kaventa 

Anasazi of the 13th Century A.D., Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory, 1993) and Wilcox and Haas (1994, as above). The evi- 
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dence for warfare during this time period 1s particularly compel- 
ling and includes: the aggregation of people into large sites, 
often located around permanent water sources: the concentra- 
tion of sites in clusters with line-of-sight communication links; 
fortification and increasing use of highly defensible locations: 
unburied bodies: and burning. 

Warfare as he presents it is the most parsimonious explana- 
tion for the Late Period evidence. For the Early Period. pali- 
sades, extensive burning, and some Cases of “unburied bodies” 
(e.g., the massacre at Cave 7 in southeastern Utah) are also diffi- 
cult to explain in any other way. On the other hand. evidence 
such as the use of hilltop locations for setthkements and some 
cases of unburied bodies warrants further scrutiny. Forexample. 
the author discounts the possibility that 18 children with no evi- 
dence for trauma found in a cist at Tseahatso Cave died of epi- 
demic disease because groups were too small at the time, but in- 
stead argues that they represent a massacre (presumably of these 
same small groups?). Furthermore, whereas this Early Period 
Case is interpreted as a massacre, groups of mutilated and possi- 
bly cannibalized bodies at a number of sites in the Four Corners 
region (e.g.. Cowboy Wash, Mancos Caynon, Marshview Hin- 
let) constitute Middle period evidence for “badly treated indi- 
viduals” in the time of “Pax Chaco.” The argument that these 
and other cases of mangled corpses do not represent acts of war 
seems to be that, because people did not construct settlements 
that were obviously defensive. there was no war. Yetif One ac- 
cepts his somewhat controversial interpretation that these as- 
semblages reflect terroristic tactics used by Chacoan elite to 
force compliance of a sometimes reluctant populace, an argu- 
ment also put forth by Christy and Jacqueline Turner in Man 
Corn (University of Utah Press. 1999). one still has to explain 
why these assemblages concentrate in the northwestern corner 
of the Chacoan Interaction Sphere (see Turner and Turner 1999 
for site distribution map). Even according to this argument. the 
evidence strongly suggests that the Mesa Verde region was a 
particularly restive area that the Chacoans had trouble suppress- 
ing—and this smacks of pretty serious intergroup conflict. 

While datachapters are heavily weighted toward an examina- 
tion of the evidence for warfare and are understandably focused 
almost exclusively on this aspect of prehistoric human behavior. 
the final two chapters present a tempered discussion of the 
broader context and implications of these data for under- 
standing life and social evolution in the prehistoric Southwest. I 
found these chapters very reasonable and rich in food Jor 
thought. No doubt some readers will respond to LeBlanc’s argu- 
ment with scepticism and disbelief, but many will appreciate his 
provocative development of these ideas. Whitever the re- 
sponse, however, this volume is sure to Simulate considerable 
dialogue and a reevaluation of old and new data within and out- 
side of the Southwest. and | can think of no better reeommenda- 
tion forany volume. © 


